Government and the  Crowd

which individuals possess against crowd-tyranny; but
it will take a long time to socialise the law-courts,
and before that has been accomplished reaction may be
expected.

A more subtle barrier against complete crowd-control
had also been built up almost unobserved, to wit the
privacy of Cabinet deliberations. When, before the
Reform Bills, the House of Commons was really a de-
liberative assembly, the Cabinet was a small and relatively
weak executive Committee. But with the increased size
of the nation, the growing complexity and multitudi-
nousness of its life and activities, and the intrusion of
popular control into every sphere, the organs of govern-
ment multiplied. New offices were formed, new Minis-
tries called into existence, and so the Cabinet increased
in size. In fact that change took place which we have
discussed in earlier chapters. The Cabinet grew to
be itself a small crowd. From being a mere Committee
it became an assembly, and what is more important a
secret assembly. As long as it was only an executive
committee the secrecy of its deliberations was normal;
but when it became an assembly this same secrecy as-
sumed a novel importance. For now, though a Minister
when he appears in his place in Parliament is constrained
to express opinions harmonious with those of his party
all over the country, in the secret deliberations of the
Cabinet he is under no such compulsion. It is thus not
merely possible but certain that within the body of the
Cabinet itself parties will form, and as the collective deci-
sions of a Cabinet must be made to appear unanimous to
the onlooking crowd, it becomes possible for one party
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